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E HAVE JUST LEARNED, with deep regret, of the death of Brother 

John Goldfuss, recording secretary of Local Union No. 105, Ice 
Wagon Drivers, Helpers, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Pullers of Cincin- 
nati. Brother Goldfuss was a loyal brother of the International Union 
and a true and faithful member of Local No. 105, having held office in his 
local union, without opposition, since January, 1914, proving conclusively 
the esteem in which he was held by the members of his organization. The 
Teamsters’ Joint Council of Cincinnati and the officers of Local No. 105 at- 
tended the funeral. 


To his friends and relatives we extend our sincere sympathy, and to 
Local No. 105 our great regret for the loss they have sustained in 
the passing away of a faithful officer of the local. 
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HERE IS NOTIIING that counts like success. The labor movement 
speaks for the justice on which it was founded. Keep working to the 
end that greater success may be its reward as the years go by. 


rT. y 


F THE LABOR MOVEMENT fails it will be either from the blunders 
of cowardly, brainless or selfish leaders, or through the willful negli- 
gence of the foolish membership, that refuse not only to attend the meet- 
ings, but rest placidly on the thought that nothing can ever go wrong. 
Some day they will wake up to find their union a bubble, unable to resist 
the onslaught of the ever-plotting employers. 


TT 


AGE-EARNERS are too numerous to be enslaved. They constitute 
the great mass of the people and are not to be tied down or subju- 
gated by a few, not even a clever few. 
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Labor Wins Fight Against Low- 
Wage Theory 


GENERAL AGREEMENT on the value 
of high wages is the latest justifica- 
tion of organized labor. 

For years the trade union move- 
ment combated the doctrine that low 
wages means cheaper production and 
cheaper production means “more 
business.” 

When the workers opposed wage 
reductions, when they insisted that a 
cheap wage system lessens their pur- 
chasing power, and that general re- 
trenchment follows, the economic 
wise men were shocked. It contra- 
dicted their ancient dogma. 

Labor’s position was ridiculed. It 
“ignores economic law,” the workers 
were told. 

But labor was not deterred because 
it stood alone. This was not unusual 
for the workers. They stood alone 
when they first agitated against child 
labor, for the eight-hour day, for 
compensation laws, direct legislation, 
and other remedial measures. 

They continued their agitation 
against wage reductions. They in- 
sisted that a low purchasing power 
brings every social] evil that ill befits 
a democratic people; that it means 
low living standards, child labor and 
increasing cycles of business depres- 
sion, each one more intense than its 
predecessor. 

Finally, history again repeated. 
Now, no, one defends low wages. 
Captains of industry, editorial writ- 
ers and economists believe they have 
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discovered something and loudly pro- 
claim the new theory. 

Labor now supplements its opposi- 
tion to low wages by a demand that 
the workers receive a share of 
greater production through the tech- 
nical development in industry, elimi- 
nation of waste, and labor-saving and 
labor-displacing devices. 

At the last convention of the A. F. 
of L. this resolution was unanimously 
approved: 

“Social inequality, industrial insta- 
bility and injustice must increase un- 
less the workers’ real wages—the 
purchasing power of their wages— 
coupled with a continued reduction in 
the number of hours making up the 
working day are progressed in pro- 
portion to man’s increasing power of 
production.” 

This declaration will meet the same 
opposition as did other reforms urged 
by the workers. It is the law of life 
that changes are accepted just in 
proportion to the agitation for them. 

That the new theory will eventually 


triumph is as certain as the accept-- 


ance of other remedies for social and 
industrial ills favored by workers, 
and which were as stoutly resisted.— 
News Letter. 





Relief Contributions 


The medium through which wage 
earners have raised wages and bet- 
tered conditions of work is the trade 
union. The union is a group of wage 
earners who act together for definite 
purposes. It is as strong as the will 
of its members, as varied as their 
imagination, as competent as their 
skill and knowledge, and as weak as 
their conflicting opinions and divided 
purposes. 

The union out of practical experi- 
ence has built a body of principles 
and an etiquette of procedure that are 
part of the life of the organization. 
They are not things that can be 
changed at the desire or whim of 
individuals or even by the declaration 
of the union itself, for changes come 


through growth, which effects ad- 
justments of internal structure and 
environment. 

Union policies are shaped by the 
ideals and purposes of its members 
and are molded by the forces of life 
and work. What is true of the labor 
movement is equally true of other 
organizations—social, economic, po- 
litical and religious. Those who wish 
to work in any such movement must 
conform to the policies and procedure 
which the organization has estab- 
lished. Policies and procedure 
change, but change in a live organiza- 
tion cannot come by fiat alone. This 
is a fact fundamental for trade 
unionists as well as reformers and 
uplifters. 

Our labor movement has pre- 
scribed definite procedure for carry- 
ing on its activities which constitute 
in themselves a guarantee of the le- 
gitimacy of the undertaking. Espe- 
cially does such guarantee have value 
in the case of appeals for contribu- 
tions for the help of fellow wage 
earners. The effort of any group of 
wage earners to better working con- 
ditions makes such a compelling ap- 
peal for sympathy, that many impul- 
sively respond without further in- 
vestigation. Knowing the strength 
of such appeals organizations funda- 
mentally hostile to the bona fide labor 
movement have recently been making 
wide appeals for funds for various 
strike undertakings. “Relief” com- 
mittees, with a screen of respectable 
names, constitute a medium of appeal 
by which large funds are being raised 
ostensibly for labor relief, but actu- 
ally in the main for the promotion of 
the doctrines or purposes of a con- 
trolling inner group. Communists 
have been particularly alert to the 
possibilities of this method of opera- 
tion. Their appeals have a quasi-offi- 
cial tone or appearance that induces 
many to respond with money. The 
response serves to maintain commu- 
nist propaganda—direct or disguised 
—and at the same time reduces the 
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effectiveness of the work of the trade 
union movement. 
Trade unionists cannot be too scru- 


pulous in deciding how and through 
what agencies to make contributions. 
Every decision on contributions 
should be made only after most care- 
ful examination, lest by supporting 
a group hostile to trade unionism 
trade unionists themselves nullify the 
efforts and achievements of the trade 
union movement. Your union itself 
will always serve as an absolutely 
safe medium for contributions to 
worthy causes. The agency which 
has a normal and a permanent con- 
nection with the industry can expend 
relief funds with the least waste and 
in furtherance of constructive 
growth.—American Federationist. 





Italy’s Drastic Decrees 


Italy’s government has just told 
the country’s citizens what they must 
and must not do in their economic 
life. The working day of labor is 
to be increased by one hour. News- 
papers are restricted to six pages for 
an issue. No new hotels, pastry 
shops and various other undertakings 
are to be permitted. Only certain 
types of residences are to be built for 
the present. Iron, cement, brick and 
plaster are to be reduced in price, al- 
though the government authorities 
assert there will be no change in 
quality. The commands to do and 
not to do extend to many other 
things, with the explanation made 
that such action is necessary to give 
Italy a better status with respect to 
foreign trade and improve the inter- 
nal financial situation. 

Whether the program will prove 
practical can not, of course, be said 
definitely in advance of a trial. 
Judged by experience with excessive 
regulations of this type, though, the 
outlook is not hopeful. What has the 
appearance of success may for a time 
flow from the experiment. Ulti- 
mately the maladjustment that ac- 


companies an effort to set aside nor- 
mal economic law is likely to add to 
rather than remove the complications 
in Italian national life. This is the 
lesson of history, and, although it 
now seems to mean nothing to Benito 
Mussolini, the dictator at Rome, it 
may mean a great deal to him before 
his policies finally run their course. 
We can work with natural law, and, 
to some degree, modify its effects 
when they promise to become injuri- 
ous. We can not interpose our will 
unrestrictedly and not suffer in the 
end. Not even a Mussolini is so all- 
powerful. 

More and more the regime of the 
man who is credited with thinking 
that he looks like Napoleon, and who 
reflects on the Cesar of ancient 
Rome, stands out in its true light. It 
is a despotism, perhaps benevolent in 
some of its aspects, but nevertheless 
despotism. Within itself it is breed- 
ing the germs of its own destruction 
by suppressing all personal initiative 
on the part of the people. The sys- 
tem being followed is no longer the 
way of the world, and it is not, be- 
cause, with all its defects, democracy 
is a better vehicle in both politics and 
economics.—Indianapolis News. 





The Absent Member 


What is more base than one who 
violates the sacredness of an obliga- 
tion? Yet within the ranks of or- 
ganized labor we find many who give 
little consideration to the solemn 
declaration to promote the welfare of 
their organization. 

Whether the transgression be will- 
ful or not, the same conclusion is 
reached, namely, the weakening of 
the fibres of an institution. 

This inertia has various causes, 
but chiefly among them is non-at- 
tendance at meetings. By our pres- 
ence a vast amount of spirit is in- 
duced, the activities of our organi- 
zation are brought before us, re- 
flecting as in a mirror into our 
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hearts and minds a greater knowl- 
edge of our enterprise, super-induc- 
ing a feeling of co-operation to fur- 
ther the organization’s aims. On the 
other hand, absence from meetings 
produces a feeling of lethargy which 
not only weakens the strength of an 
organization, but our spirit of union- 
ism itself. 

The members who expect their 
unionism to receive nourishment 
from the little crumbs of informa- 
tion dropped here and there about 
the business of our organization 
must reckon with intellectual starva- 
tion, for hearsay is a poor substitute 
for naked truth. The garbled ex- 
planation of an antagonist to a pro- 
ject, plan or proposition may be as 
poison to the mind of the absentee, 
his determination, faith and hope 
of unionism shattered and finally to 
be found ready to throw off the 
sweet traitor. 

Shall your unionism be as a rose, 
blooming today, wilted tomorrow; 


shall it be as a flag flown from the . 


mast, to be torn to shreds from the 
gale, or shall it be as a great rock, 
withstanding the ravaging waves of 
the stream? A hawser is composed 
of many strands of flax, a single 
strand of which would not be strong 
enough to hold a small object, but 
enmeshed together they form a 
rope which holds a ship in port, so, 
too, our membership in a union is 
in itself an insignificant thing, but 
joined with others and putting 
forth our whole effort we can over- 
come the assaults of organized 
labors’ enemies. Inasmuch as labor 
unions are passing through a peril- 
ous and trying era, it is obvious 
that we should consecrate ourselves 
to the ideals of unionism and es- 
pecially to nourish and refresh our 
faith by attending meeting regularly. 
—Exchange. 





A thing done right today means 
less trouble tomorrow. 


Read With a Purpose 


“Shall I read? If so, what shall I 
read?” The first of these questions 
confronts everybody. If it is answered 
in the affirmative, the second question 
looms up. A pamphlet just published 
by Theodore W. Koch and entitled, 
“Reading: a Vice or a Virtue,” has 
this to say about unwise reading: 
“Of course, reading in itself is not a 
virtue. There is no particular merit 
in merely reading a lot of books. We 
must make sure that they are worth 
while and that they are read worth- 
ily. 

“Reading can become a vice, a mere 
excuse for not taking the trouble to 
think, a means of getting away from 
ourselves—the merest idle pastime. 
Such is skimming. over the pages of 
our voluminous Sunday newspapers, 
turning from a write-up of the latest 
scandal to an account of an automo- 
bile show, getting a glimpse of pic- 
tures of a notable wedding while 
fumbling the pages, then glancing 
aimlessly at the sporting and finan- 
cial news, real estate and want adver- 
tisements. 


“This kind of reading justifies the 
remark of the old New England sea 
captain who refused to contribute to 
the establishment of a public library 
in his village because he felt that 
‘reading rots the mind.’ 

“Over-indulgence in reading is cer- 
tainly a vice, and in the young may 
prove a menace to character building. 
Over-stimulation of the emotions, 


‘with too little physical activity, is 


dangerous. The young girl who reads 
one sentimental story after another, 
and the boy who is continually 
wrapped up in tales of adventure, 
while he himself is inactive, are both 
running the risk of an unhealthy and 
warped growth.” 

Read with a purpose. Try so to 
guide your reading that you will, on 
account of it, make yourself more 
able to help yourself and your fellow 
mortals. Then, as you acquire your 
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new powers, make fullest use of them 
as long as God gives you existence. 

Thomas Hobbes, in his ‘“Levia- 
than,” declared that if he had read 
as much as certain learned men he 
would probably be as ignorant as 
they were. 

It was a just observation. Too 
much reading muddles the mind, and 
injures the capacity for thought. 

It induces us to rely entirely on the 
authority of others. Our heads are 
filled with the bewildering echoes of a 
thousand voices; we become hopeless- 
ly lost in a jungle of second-hand 
ideas. 

Push books aside from time to 
time, and do a little original thinking, 
brother. 

Give your brains a show. Don’t 
stifle them under the weight of a sur- 
feited memory. 

Thinking is an irksome process 
when we are not accustomed to it. 
We are apt to weary of it very soon, 
and fly to the written thoughts of 
others for relief. 

Resist the temptation, brother. 
Think for yourself occasionally. 
Don’t be intimidated by the size of 
any subject or the complexity of any 
problem. It is marvelous how they 
will succumb to a little mental en- 
ergy, courageously applied. 

It’s grand to have the works of the 
great creators of literature. It’s a 
real advantage to be able to consult 
sagacious writers. But exercise your 
own thoughts too. Send them forth 
to seek adventure. Encourage them 
to explore the Unfamiliar and to be 
ever ready for the Unexpected. 

To read what others think is to 
learn, but to think oneself is to live.— 
The Chronicle. 





Climbing Over or Climbing With 


A recent article in a Wall Street 
publication expresses a number of 
the genuine misgivings felt by con- 
servative minds concerning the ef- 
fects of cutting down immigration. 


One of these objections merits es- 
pecial attention, for it lies at the root 
of the whole matter and involves 
what is the crowning interest of our 
present situation. The writer says, 
“One reason why people have got on 
and upward so well in America is that 
they have the willing laborer from 
Europe to climb over’”—“If there is 
no bottom, there can be no top.” 


If a man really believes that there 
is no way of getting onward and up- 
ward except by climbing over some- 
body else, he is likely to accept the 
entire reactionary program. Many 
nations have tried this same process 
and have gone under, after establish- 
ing an ever-increasing mass of sub- 
merged labor over which the privi- 
leged have climbed for a while. Our 
own nation nearly went under when, 
with similar arguments in its favor, 
it tried one form of the same process 
with African labor. Certain inter- 
ests are now using exactly the same 
arguments in favor of Mexican la- 
bor. The present condition of the 
world, however, hardly indicates that 
this is a favorable time for continu- 
ing the process. 

A European writer of note has re- 
cently said that what distinguishes 
the American masses from those in 
Europe is that they are largely with- 
out what he calls the illusion of the 
social revolution, through some de- 
liverer or through some sudden revo- 
lutionary process. American work- 
ers can see a more practicable way 
out, without ripping up the entire in- 
dustrial system, and abolishing capi- 
tal and private ownership. 

The Magazine of Wall Street 
writer says, “The lack of common la- 
bor is likely to result in great and 
widely ramifying industrial disrup- 
tions.” Like others, however, he fails 
to see that this is not happening as 
it ought to according to his theories. 
We owe our more hopeful outlook to 
those of our industrial leaders who 
are not reactionaries; who have met 
the situation and are mastering it. 
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The question, “Who will dig our 
ditches ?” is answered by the mechan- 
ical ditch-diggers, the biggest of 
which, we hear, can do the work of 
400 men. An improved new smelter 
takes 100 men instead of 500. We 
hear of 40,000 miners in one state 
turning from coal mines where they 
were not needed to other occupations 
where they were needed, and so on 
down the list. Higher wages no 
longer mean higher cost of living, but 
more produced and more shared per 
capita. Instead of alternating “hire 
and fire” and running to Ellis Island 
whenever business starts up, we have 
the wiping out of seasonal employ- 
ment and the transfer of idle hands 
to steady and productive jobs. This 
has not only benefited the worker 
himself, but has changed him from a 
dead weight on the community into a 
good customer. The cutting of labor 
waste has proved a very great eco- 
nomic gain, not an economic loss. 

But apart from this, the ordinary 
American knows that there has got 
to be a way out different from the 
reactionaries’ sordid reversion to 
ancient failures, and he would see 
it through even if it were harder 
than it is. His belief is generally not 
formulated, but it is somewhat as 
follows: 

He believes in an industrial sys- 
tem that embodies the fair exchange 
of service between its members; one 
in which ample production shall be 
the basis of ample reward; in which 
men will seek to rise with their fel- 
lows, and not over them. He believes 
in an industrial system where men 
shall seek and attain prosperity by 
depending on what they add to the 
common store, not on the loss or 
abasement of others. 

Most of us will prefer to fight it 
out on this line, rather than import 
people to climb over, a policy which 
incidentally means that the majority 
of our own people will have to be 
climbed over along with the “willing 
European.”—Seamen’s Journal. 


Non-Union Workers Can Offer No 
Valid Reason for Being Such 


No man who works for wages can 
advance a single logical reason why 
he should not belong to the union of 
the craft he follows for a living. The 
trade union movement has so elevated 
and improved the position of wage- 
earners in this and every other coun- 
try where it is a recognized economic 
force, that the wonder is that any 
workers can now be found who are 
not willing and anxious to take an 
active part in it. In the minds of 
many working people there doubtless 
lingers a conviction that the improve- 
ments which have been wrought for 
them by the labor movement have 
come as a matter of course—as the 
result of a natural and preordained 
evolutionary process. These people 
take a purely superficial view of the 
workingman’s progress toward bet- 
ter conditions. They do not think 
deeply enough to comprehend the 
struggle that has been waged, and 
the sacrifices that have been made, 
in order that the toilers’ right to or- 
ganize might be established. Organ- 
ization has been the basis of every 
economic advantage won by working 
people; it has been the compelling 
force in removing the injustices exist- 
ing in industry and in government. 
Had there been no labor movement, 
founded upon organization, we 
would not today have our workshop- 
inspection laws; our laws compelling 
the installation of devices for safe- 


‘guarding the lives and limbs of 


workers; our laws for the protec- 
tion of women and children in in- 
dustry; our workmen’s compensation 
laws, and other salutary provisions 
for taking the taint of slavishness out 
of the lives of wage-earners. Had the 
labor movement been inactive, the 
twelve-hour workday and the seven 
days of toil per week, the company 
store and the monthly or bi-monthly 
pay day would still be universal. 


Those workers who do not join the 
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unions of their various crafts may 
slow up the progress of the labor 
movement in some measure by thus 
standing aloof; but their apathy, if 
not downright opposition, will never 
entirely halt its advance. Efforts on 
the part of the open-shop element, 
to circumvent the influence of the 
labor movement, have resulted in the 
invention of various devices, as 
company unions, welfare plans and 
stock-sharing schemes that make the 
workers ostensible partners in the 
business; all of which are designed 
for the single purpose of luring 
working people away from their 
trade union affiliations. Many who 
have been inveigled by these artifices 
are coming more and more to realize 
the true significance of it all. They 
are slowly finding out that, while 
falling in with these schemes and 
aiding their employers to reap exor- 
bitant profits, they themselves have 
been gnawing a rather bare bone. 
They are gradually learning the ad- 
vantages of independent organization 
by people who work for a living. 
Every benefit which the toiler now 
enjoys in his striving for a living 
has come through organization. 
The future of the working masses, 
whether that future shall be bright 
or dull, depends upon the degree to 
which organization is pushed.—The 
International Steam Engineer. 





Workers Operate Radio Station 


Chicago.—Organized labor’s first 
radio station—WCFL—operated and 
owned by the Chicago Federation of 
Labor, has been opened on Municipal 
Pier. The station, studio and recep- 
tion room is the last word in con- 
struction. 

The station was opened with ad- 
dresses by Victor Olander, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Illinois State 
Federation of Labor, and John Fitz- 
patrick, president of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor. Both speakers 
gave credit to Edward Nockels, sec- 





retary of the local Federation of 
Labor, whose untiring energy made 
this broadcasting station possible. 

“The definite purpose of WCFL,” 
said Mr. Olander, “is to familiarize 
the public with the aims of the labor 
movement and how its efforts and 
influence have made life worth 
while for millions. 

“What has been the influence of 
the trade unions upon the American 
people? They have substituted the 
truth for many of the lies in the 
yellow press. They have gradually 
shown a percentage of the people, 
at least, that organized labor does not 
stand for the things its opponents 
want to convey, that they may mis- 
lead the public into the belief labor 
is not an asset, but rather a lia- 
bility in society. Its opponents 
say nothing about how union labor 


has been responsible for many 
progressive measures that have 
helped society in general.” 

President Fitzpatrick said the 


labor movement is the one institu- 
tion that deals directly with the life 
of man and labor. “It is foremost 
in maintaining the home and giving 
men. and women larger opportu- 
nities,” he said. 

Trade unionists declare they are 
now equipped to combat a hostile 
press that would warp public opinion 
whenever labor urges remedial legis- 
lation or improved social conditions. 
—News Letter. 





Society Must Awaken to Dignity 
of Labor 


Washington.—‘The worker is not 
an animated instrument of produc- 
tion. His directive and creative 
faculties must be given gradually in- 
creasing scope, not only for his own 
sake, but in the interest of more effi- 
cient production and a larger meas- 
ure of industrial peace,” said Dr. 
John A. Ryan of the Catholic Univer- 
sity in an address on the dignity of 
the laborer. 
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“The human dignity of the labor- 
er,” the churchman said, “is generally 
understood as involving his equai 
rights with all other persons, his 
equal claim upon the bounty of the 
earth for a livelihood, his equal right 
to join with his fellows for the bet- 
terment of his economic condition, 
and his right in a great democracy 
like ours to seek an industrial status 
in which he will enjoy an ever-in- 
creasing share in determining not 
only his conditions of employment, 
but the operation of the industry in 
which he is engaged. 

“This is the next step in the real- 
ization of the laborer’s human dig- 
nity.”—News Letter. 





Right Kind of Organization Won 
Technical Engineers’ Strike in 
Chicago, Says Rosemund 


Chicago.—Over 500 technical engi- 
neers and draftsmen employed by the 
city of Chicago have won their strike 
for a 30 per cent salary increase. 
This is said to be the first strike of 
professional engineers in the history 
of Chicago. 

“The technical men employed by 
the city of Chicago, in common with 
technical men in all walks of life, 
have for many years been seeking to 
secure some semblance of remunera- 
tion conforming somewhat to the 
value of their services,” declares C. 
L. Rosemund, president of the Inter- 
national Federation of Technical En- 
gineers, Architects and Draftsmen’s 
Unions, in a statement regarding the 
technical engineers’ and draftsmen’s 
strike in Chicago. 

“Heretofore they have been work- 
ing at a distinct disadvantage by al- 
ways being included in the miscel- 
laneous groups, thus losing their 
identity as a distinct calling; but 
what was really their greatest deter- 
rent toward making any progress, 
was their disposition to hold aloof 
from the general labor movement, 


placing their reliance in other weak 
independent organizations. 

“After several years’ trial of this 
ineffective effort, the technical men 
employed by the city of Chicago 
finally saw their mistake and came 
over bodily into the ranks of the 
International Federation of Technical 
Engineers, Architects and Drafts- 
men’s Unions, A. F. of L., by affili- 
ating with Local No. 14 of Chicago. 
Under the able leadership of Vice- 
President Gilboy, who had direct 
charge of the Chicago situation, and 
with the full force of the Federation 
machinery, they made a determined 
stanc to insist on a 30 per cent gen- 
eral increase. 

“In crder that there be no doubts 
ax to their determination, a strike 
vete was taken should this be found 
necessary. 

“Subsequent efforts to secure this 
increase in several conferences hav- 
ing failed, they went out on strike 
on June 30; cver six hundred men 
walking out ana tying up over $10,- 
000,000 worth of new construction 
and otherwise paralyzing the other 
engineering and construction activi- 
ties of the city. 

“As a result general confusion en- 
sued in all of the city’s enterprises 
and this called for emergency action 
by the city council. For the first 
time in the history of the city and 
after a prolonged session lasting over 
144%4 hours and hanging over until 
4 A. M. amid much stormy debate, 
the recommendations of the finance 
committee were overruled by the 
council and additional funds were 
voted to grant the demanded increase 
so as to get these men back to work 
at once so the city might be enabled 
to resume normal operation. 

“This decisive victory demon- 
strates what can be accomplished 
with the right kind of organization 
and the will to win. The new mini- 
mum rate goes from $160 to $250 a 
month and the new maximum is ad- 
vanced from $708 to $900 a month. 
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The International Federation of 
Technical Engineers, Architects and 
Draftsmen’s Unions, together with 
its A. F. of L. connections, both local 
and national, are at the disposal of 
similar:groups in any other city who 
show the same determination to go 
forward—provided they are organ- 
ized.””—News Letter. 





Service 


There is a spirit that works for the 
common good, that places the inter- 
ests of the many above that of the 
few. 

Such a spirit promotes true happi- 
ness, adds fullness to life and living, 
is an attribute of all success. 

It is service. 





British Government Finds Rest 
’ Periods Pay 


Rest periods for employes, espe- 
cially where a large proportion of the 
working force consists of women and 
girls, have been adopted widely by 
employers in the United States. De- 
pending on the nature of the work, 
there is a good deal of variation both 
as to duration and frequency of rest 
periods. Probably the most common 
procedure is to have a rest period of 
ten or fifteen minutes in the middle 
of the morning and one of similar 
duration in the middle of the after- 
noon. Considerable American expe- 
rience has developed to show that 
productivity is benefited through the 
introduction of rest periods—not to 
speak of improved morale on the part 
of employes. 

Employers in European countries 
have been slower to introduce rest pe- 
riods, but American experience is 
having a beneficial influence and 
progress is now being made abroad 
in this direction. The Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, a publication of the 
British Government, gives a brief ac- 
count in its February issue of an of- 
ficial investigation in England con- 


cerning the effects of rest periods. 
Some of the statements are worth 
quoting: 

The investigations related to hand- 
kerchief folding and hand ironing, 
carried on in the same room but by 
different sets of workers; and to the 
stamping out of cigarette tin lids 
from strips of tin sheet. In each case 
the output was recorded, at short in- 
tervals, both before and after a defi- 
nite rest pause of ten minutes had 
been introduced in the middle of a 
long spell of continuous work. .... 
The introduction of a definite, 
authorized and expected rest period 
was found beneficial; it was more fa- 
vorable than enforced and unex- 
pected stoppages of the same dura- 
tion. This tends to disprove the as- 
sertion often made that authorized 
rests are unnecessary when condi- 
tions of work already involve numer- 
ous, unforeseen and unavoidable stop- 
pages. 

The general result of the investiga- 
tion was to show an increase in the 
net rate of working, varying from 
1.5 to 8.0 per cent. The increase was 
shown in the period preceding as well 
as in that following the rest. In the 
handkerchief folding and ironing 
there was an increase not only in the 
rate of working but in the total out- 
put, amounting to 2.3 per cent in the 
case of handkerchief folding and to 
1.6 per cent in handkerchief ironing. 
In the stamping process there was an 
increase of 0.7 per cent in the morn- 
ing spell, but a decrease of 2.7 per 
cent in the afternoon spell. 

There was a reduction in the 
amount of time lost within each spell 
of work. There was also a reduction 
in the fluctuations in the rate of 
working. When work was continu- 
ous there was a marked variation in 
the rate of working (i. e., in the time 
taken to complete a cycle of move- 
ments) as the end of the spell ap- 
proached, presumably due to fatigue; 
but, when rest pauses were intro- 
duced, this tendency was much re- 
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duced. The subjective effect of the 
rest pause was also good; there was 
increased contentment and satisfac- 
tion on the part of the operatives.— 
Illinois Labor Bulletin. 


Stick to the Finish 


One time when Henry Ford was 
asked if he didn’t stand to lose a great 
deal of money if certain things went 
wrong, he said one should not think 
about things going wrong. Things 
go wrong only when they are started 
with the wrong idea, but they’ll al- 
ways go right if the fundamental 
idea is right. 

“You must never, even for a sec- 
ond, let yourself think that you can 
fail,” said Mr. Ford. “Our first prin- 
ciple is that failure is impossible. 
You may not get what you’re trying 
to do right the first time or the sec- 
ond time or the tenth time or the one- 
hundredth time, but, if you shut out 
of your mind the possibility of being 
licked, then you are bound to win.” 

The trouble with so many people 
is that they are good starters but 
poor finishers. They get a good idea, 
start working on it, encounter ob- 
stacles, fail to receive the co-opera- 
tion they expected, and they abandon 
their original plans. 

No man can let himself be defeated 
time after time without being weak- 
ened. Character is developed by 
fighting a plan through to success 
and triumphing over obstacles. Any- 
one can start, but only a person with 
character will stick to the finish.— 
Exchange. 


Facts, Not Emotion, Should Rule 


Trade unionists face realities, and 
they should insist that other citizens 
do likewise. 

The unionists’ most dangerous foe 
is he who professes friendship for 
their cause, but who defends the so- 
called “open” shop. 

Nothing could be more contradic- 
tory. 








The base of trade unionism is col- 
lective bargaining. 

The base of the so-called “open” 
shop is: Every man for himself. 

This system is anti-union, through 
and through. It denies joint action 
by workers. It permits the employer 
to “play” one worker against the 
other. 

This system is so vicious its friends 
can not defend it. They rely on a 
confused public opinion and appeals 
to “freedom” and “liberty” to con- 
ceal their serfdom. 

Anti-unionists should be held down 
to facts. They should not be permit- 
ted to hide their industrial autocracy 
by emotional appeals. 

Let organized workers and sym- 
pathizers apply this test to the so- 
called ‘‘open” shop, the “American 
plan” and other catchy terms: 

“Do they permit workers to bar- 
gain collectively and to select their 
own representatives?” 





Long Strike Costly to Wage- 
Cutting Firm 


New York.—Wall Street reports 
show that wage-reduction efforts of 
the American Thread Company, at 
Willimantic, Conn., is a costly ven- 
ture. 

The company’s financial state- 
ment—which makes no reference to 
the strike—shows a net loss of 
$552,729 for the year ended March 
31, 1926. 

As compared with this loss, the 
company made a profit of $1,017,325 
in 1925. Profits in 1924 were 
$1,501,544, and in 1923 totaled 
$2,113,302. 

Not satisfied with these returns, 
the company announced a 10 per 
cent wage cut a year ago last June. 
More than 2,500 employes suspended 
work. They are still out, despite 
every effort by injunction judges, 
Cossacks and other strikebreaking 
devices to drive them back to the 
mills. 
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The workers are aided by the 
United Textile Workers of America. 

President McMahon of the textile 
workers has repeatedly shown that 
the company’s demand for wage re- 
ductions is not justified, and that 
its financial record, up to the be- 
ginning of the strike, was a series of 
stock split-ups and high dividends. 
—News Letter. 





Damage Award Denied by In- 
junction Judge 


Omaha, Neb.—Judge Charles A. 
Goss has enjoined an injured worker 
from starting legal proceedings 
against a public utility company for 
compensation. The worker received 
$1,550 damages and signed a release 
against further claims. 


Courts have held that such a 
waiver is illegal if the injured work- 
er can show he signed under duress, 
or that payment is insufficient. 

In a remarkable order, Judge Goss 
decrees that the worker be “perpetu- 
ally barred and enjoined” from prose- 
cuting any claim before the compen- 
sation commissioner “or any other 
tribunal.” 


If the injunction stands, the claim 
agent of a company can secure a set- 
tlement from an injured worker at a 
time when he is not competent to act. 


Judge Goss takes the word of the 
company, and in a ruling that should 
be made only after a fair hearing, 
ordered: 

“The court further finds that said 
injuries to Anthony R. Bradley were 
sustained by him while an employe 
of plaintiff, and that the same was 
not an accident occurring in or about 
said employer’s premises and was not 
sustained while in the course of his 
employment, and that the same was 
and is not an accident or injury with- 
in the meaning of the workmen’s 
compensation act of the state of 
Nebraska, and that the said defend- 
ant, Anthony R. Bradley, is and was 


not entitled to compensation under 
the said compensation law.” 





The general strike in England has 
at least accomplished one thing; it 
has changed the title of workers who 
take the jobs of other workers who 
are on strike. Formerly known as 
scabs, they are now known by a 
sweeter sounding term, that of volun- 
tary workers. Some wise man has 
said, “What’s in a name?” If a rose 
would smell as sweet if called by 
some other name a scab would be just 
as rotten no matter what term might 
be used in designating his conduct. 

Let each and every member of or- 
ganized labor bear this in mind, seek- 
ing always to support not only his 
own craft, whether his has or has not 
a union label, but also all other 
crafts whether they have or have not 
a union label, patronize it; but for 
those trades where a union label is 
not practical, the same degree of sup- 
port should be pledged and given. All 
wage-earners are in the same boat 
and an injury to one is the concern 
of all. 








It takes practical men coupled with 
much experience to build up a suc- 
cessful trade union and evolve the 
policies which make for steady prog- 
ress, but it does not require much 
ability to lead a trade union into poli- 
cies which weaken its strength and 
lead to defeat. In other words, it re- 
quires more practical ability to de- 
sign and build a house than it does 
to tear one down. 





Nothing is easier than fault-find- 
ing. No talent, no self-denial, no 
brains, no character are required to 
set up in the grumbling business.— 
Robert West. 





Keep on saying it: The wage 
earners will get returns from the la- 
bor movement in almost exact pro- 
portion as they put time, money and 
devotion in it. 
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® EDITORIAL 


(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


A FEW OF THE OLD FOGY CONDITIONS which prevailed in the time of the 
Pilgrims still obtain in some of our eastern states. For instance, the so- 
called Yankees, or strait-laced churchgoers, still believe it a grievous 
sin for a man or woman to join a labor union. We have often heard some 
of the dear pious, old ladies—and many of the opposite sex—say: “O, 
those terrible unions! What will they do next?” “Why, there will not be 
any law pretty soon if they keep on!” “Those poor ignorant things now 
say they are our equals!” “Why, when I was a youngster, for such talk 
they would be horsewhipped!” “They even want to keep the Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial open on Sunday for those workers!” “Why should they want to 
visit such places?” “But, even worse than that, they want to legalize 
Sunday baseball—our Sabbath-day!” “When shall we offer thanks to our 
Master?” “It is just awful! The world is surely going to the dogs.” 
“We shall be visited by some terrible plague, etc., etc.” 

This is a sample of the line of talk one hears as he goes along amongst 
the blue blooded, better class in New England, and especially in Massa- 
chusetts. As a matter of fact, those self-styled upholders of the Sabbath, 
those humanitarians, are the most inhuman class in our American civiliza- 
tion. They live in idleness, with an air of contempt for all around them. 
If, in their holiness, they have one child, or two at the most (their doctors 
see to it that their families do not get any larger), those children usually 
live lives of debauchery and secret moral crime. They hate the union 
because it has brought light and sunshine to the children in the homes of 
the workers. 

The Philadelphia fair is going on in spite of the protests of those 
narrow-minded fanatics. Why? Because the workers there want to edu- 
cate their children and give them a little enjoyment, and Sunday afternoon 
is the — time the father has to visit the fair and take his children there 
with him. 

In Massachusetts next November the voters will vote on whether or 
not professional baseball shall be played on Sunday. 

The most progressive cities in our country, New York, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, St. Louis, and many others too numerous to mention, 
have baseball on Sunday. Why? Because man, the human machine, needs 
relaxation, rest and clean enjoyment, in order that the next day, or the 
next week, he may render better service. 

Church services may go on as usual and those who wish to attend 
may do so either in the morning or in the evening. There is nothing 
wrong about that. In fact, much good obtains for those who like to go to 
church, but it is none of our affair whether people go or stay at home. 
What we do desire is that should we wish to see good, clean, manly sport 
we ought to be allowed to do so. 

Baseball is the workingman’s game. By that we mean the man who 
toils, whether in the office, court of law, mill, mine or shop—all who work 
—men and women. There are as many ladies now seeing the game on 
Sunday as there are men. What father can ever forget the thrill it gave 
him when he took his boy to see his first big game? Then, if it is the work- 
ingman’s game, the workers in Boston should be given a chance to see the 
game on Sunday just the same as they are in all of the other large cities. 
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Is it not much better for a boy to see one of the “big league” baseball 
games on a Sunday afternoon than to have him hanging around on street 
corners with his gang muttering remarks at every girl who passes, or have 
him stuck in some pool room breathing foul air and listening to unhealthy 
conversations, or even in a movie watching how the clever crooks pull off 
their slick jobs? The Goulds, the Rockefellers and the Vanderbilts don’t 
go to see baseball on Sunday. No, they go down on their yachts and fill up 
on good, cool highballs. 

If it is our game, and we need some little pleasure, some joy in life, 
some chance to relax and be with our own boys, or someone else’s boys, 
then the voters of Massachusetts should at the election next November 
place a big X, or Yes, on the ballot showing that they are in favor of 
legalizing professional baseball on Sunday. Let’s have the same chance 
in Boston that they have in all other real live cities throughout the country. 


TTT 


L arce INDUSTRIES today are hiring efficiency engineers—graduates from 
high-class technical institutions—whose duties are to reduce the cost of 
production, and whose first step in that direction is to destroy, by scientific 
methods, all unions within the plant. If there isn’t any union in the in- 
dustry, they are careful never to allow one to start. Look at the U. S. 
Steel Company. Look inside the packing houses in Chicago. Look at the 
automobile industry. Look at the locomotive works, and so on down the 
line of big business—no unions—they keep them out. 

The high-priced industrial engineer’s work is to devise ways and 
means to keep unions out, at any cost. Sometimes they give the men some 
free insurance; sell them stock, making them so-called partners in the 
business. Other times they establish sick and death benefits; free at first, 
but after a while the employes must pay a little. Again, pensions for old 
employes are started—all efficiency work to keep out unions. 

The poor, deluded fools of workers believe they are in heaven and 
perfectly safe, when, as a matter of fact, they are absolutely helpless. 
Quite often it happens that just before, or about the time a man is entitled 
to a pension, he is discharged. If he is one of the men holding stock, the 
stock may have come down in value, or after he is fired he must sell the 
stock, sometimes at a loss. And the sick benefit, what a joke! If an 
employe gets sick two or three times, when he is on his legs again and 
back at work, he is laid off—for reason, of course—not for getting sick, 
oh no! Perhaps the sickness may have been caused because of unhealthy 
conditions in the employment. 

Truly the poet exclaimed, “What fools we mortals be!” for the union 
can, and does, give old age pensions, sick and death benefits; can give you 
enough extra money to gamble in stocks, if you desire, and has also estab- 
lished club houses. In fact, the union started all those things and besides 
when established by the union no power on earth, except your own negli- 
gence and failure to carefully guard your union, can take them away from 
you. Men should also realize that while the union is doing all those things 
for them, it is also advancing their pay, reducing their hours of labor, and 
helping to better their conditions generally, at the same time making the 
boss pay for the benefits, through getting more money, while he has nothing 
to say about the running of these vital matters. 

Why are men so foolish as to think that any employer will take half 
a million dollars out of his business and give it to the gang—the workers? 
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Can’t you see that this is money you earned and you should have it in 
wages? But because you did not have a union you got as little as possible 
and you could not fight single handed. Oh, if workers would only wake 
up and refuse to be blinded and bluffed! If they would only organize and 
band together, and when organized stick until they get a square deal! 
With a good union they could kill the bunk of the efficiency engineers, and 
other fakers, who are gouging the employers at the expense of the workers. 


TTT 


A Glimpse of the Impressions Made Upon Me 
While Traveling Through Europe 


(Continued from last month) 


A BOUT SIX O’CLOCK in the evening we prepared to leave Madeira and the 
Portuguese flag, having returned to our boat, and about seven o’clock 
started on our way through the blue waters of the Mediterranean. No one 
can describe the color of that water, as it seems more intensely blue than 
any other large body of water on which I have ever traveled. It was quiet, 
calm and smooth and everyone seemed to have forgotten about the rough 
days during the early part of the voyage. 

On the morning of the second day we sighted land, which we were 
told we would soon reach and visit for a few hours—the Island of Gib- 
raltar. In my early days, when reading about the Rock of Gibraltar, I 
never dreamed I would see its great bulk protruding from the ocean, a 
large and massive stone, apparent!y without any vegetation. In due 
course, we were examined by the English immigration authorities and on 
landing were met by guides, or a committee appointed by the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce or Business Men’s Association, who conducted us through 
the different places of interest. We were taken to see the English 
fortifications. We walked for nearly two hours through the cen- 
ter of the Rock and at a distance of about one hundred yards apart there 
were open spaces in the Rock through which protruded large disappearing 
guns. We climbed up through a tunnel on the inside of the Rock until 
most of us were fagged out. It was quite warm and many of the ladies 
were forced to either rest for a while or give up making the trip. English 
soldiers in uniform walking through it had no idea how hard it was on 
some of the passengers going through the tunnel passages, but they in- 
sisted on showing it all. At the top of the Rock, where there were several 
large guns enclosed, a beautiful view of the harbor could be had. 

It is stated, and I believe it is true, from what I saw and the little 
knowledge and understanding I have of fortifications, that this is the 
strongest fortification in the world. The English, for over one hundred 
years, have held this Rock against all enemies. It has a commanding posi- 
tion in a location where the English need to be fortified. 

After descending from the enclosed fortification, we walked through 
the town and visited the shopping district. The cleanliness was quite 
noticeable after what we had lately seen and experienced. There is a large 
English population in Gibraltar as well as a great many French, together 
with a mixture of nearly every known nationality. The sanitary condi- 
tions of the place were distinctly British and far superior to what we 
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expected to see. There was nothing much to be seen in the stores except 
what might be found in any ordinary huckster shop in London. 


The trip through the town was hardly worth while as there was 
nothing of much interest, although passengers who had read about this 
famous fortification desired to have the pleasure of seeing it and being 
able to say they landed at the Rock of Gibraltar. 


We embarked on our boat again that evening about six o’clock and 
proceeded on our course, reaching Algiers the following day. Algiers is 
semi-oriental. In other words, there is a strong odor of the Orient in 
Algiers, which is governed by the French. 


We had to go through the same red tape of the immigration office, 
and were delayed longer than during any previous examination, but, as all 
things come to an end, we finally got ashore to be surrounded immediately 
by every kind of peddler and huckster imaginable. 

Here we found the Moors in their original state; the women with 
veils over their faces, the men in long swaddling-clothes, their bare feet 
in sandals. It was very warm, the dust was flying, ragged children and 
filthy human beings, representing both the Orient and the Occident, were 
congregated everywhere endeavoring to obtain money from the visitors. 

Had we arrived at Algiers a few days earlier we could not have landed, 
as the district had been under quarantine, a serious epidemic of smallpox 
and typhoid having raged there. There are almost one hundred thousand 
people living in Algiers; fifty thousand French and fifty thousand Moors. 
The Moorish inhabitants live in a separate district and live exactly as they 
live in the Orient. They have their temples to Mohammed and the little 
narrow streets reek with filth. I wondered why a civilized government 
such as France permits such unsanitary conditions. In talking with a 
few Englishmen who live there, and who undoubtedly were waifs and 
stragglers, they said no attempt seemed to be made by the French gov- 
ernment to endeavor to bring about better sanitary conditions or to estab- 
lish law and order in the Moorish district, for from the stories one heard 
told on the sidewalks, hardly a day goes by without one or two individuals 
being found murdered in that district, and no one seems ever to be brought 
to trial. Whether these stories are exaggerated or not, I do not know, but 
the white people seem to think that the French, apparently from their 
experience with the Riffs, have found it useless and unprofitable to en- 
deavor to change the oriental customs. I can’t imagine the United States 
owning, controlling or governing territory anywhere in the world and per- 
mitting such a condition to exist; with squalor, misery, filthiness and 
degradation prevailing. 

I visited the temple, and it was curious to watch the actions and 
religious customs of the Moors. There is a large fountain at the entrance 
where the Mohammedan removes his or her sandals and washes the feet, 
while their faces, hands and the rest of their bodies seem never to have 
seen water. After washing their feet, they proceed to enter the temple, 
place their sandals in front of them and bow down in holy prayer to the 
prophet Mohammed, remaining in this stooped position for several min- 
utes. As soon as they arise, although still in the temple, they solicit alms 
in a most piteous manner from the visitors. 

We left there and visited what now remains of what used to be a luxu- 
rious, and at one time, famous harem, which in its day was considered 
one of the best under the many governments where such conditions obtain. 
The splendor of the furnishings is still one of the wonders of Algiers. 
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The spy holes and other traps used in the days that are past were, to say 
the least, quite interesting to see. Part of this building is now used by 
the French administration for the government offices. It was a sight well 
worthy of the tourists’ time, but I will not tire our readers at this time 
by giving a longer description. It is sufficient to say that the time was not 
wasted from an educational or interesting point of view. 

In Algiers, however, from a health standpoint, one had to be careful. 
Many of those places are not like ours in America, especially any place 
savoring or resembling the Orient. While we had luncheon in a first-class 
hotel we didn’t dare drink the water and had to be careful to get the 
bottled water shipped in there from France. 

Running small stores and shops, with which Algiers is overcrowded, 
seems to be the main industry of the people; trading mostly with tourists, 
and a little amongst themselves. They are unequaled as professional 
European cheaters. They ask about ten times the worth of an article, 
but will finally come down to a much lower price in order to sell it. They 
also cheat in making change, counting out less than is coming to you, and 
when you call them down about it, they simply salaam and say it was a 
mistake. In my experience white people, everywhere, seem to be much 
more honest in their dealings than are those from the Orient. Fellow 
passengers who had made the trip to Egypt and the far East corroborate 
this statement. 

Some of the impressions gained were not pleasing, and thoughts not 
of the most pleasant nature kept crowding through my mind, for I pitied 
the poor human beings forced to live in misery, suffering and degrada- 
tion; yet, after all, I would not have missed the experience. In the game 
of life it is all interesting and-through it I obtained a better viewpoint 
of human nature and world conditions, and Kipling surely was right when 
he wrote: 

“For the east is east, and the west is west 
And never the twain shall meet.” 


Never can the white man mate with or assimilate with the yellow, and 
after seeing the Orientals in their native condition, one can understand 
why California wants to keep them out. 

I was indeed happy when we returned to our boat at 9 o’clock P. M. 
and set sail for Naples. 

(To be continued) 
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Unionism is constructive and’ evo- community, defended the weak, 


lutionary and does not tend to dis- 
rupt society. No church teaches a 
higher morality than the pledge of 
the union. The union teaches the la- 
boringman his obligations as well as 
his rights, and there can be no rights 
without corresponding obligations. 
He is taught his rights and how to 
restrain himself. Unionism has ad- 
vanced the standard of living, in- 
creased the efficiency of the work- 
man, raised the moral tone of the 


brought into closer touch the rela- 
tions of employer and employe, taken 
into consideration the man rather 
than the dollar and educated the 
workingman’s children. It has made 
mistakes, but a person or an institu- 
tion that has not made mistakes 
never made anything else worth con- 
sidering. It is a moral movement, 
and it is a fixed and a permanent in- 
stitution. It is the universal prob- 
lem of the world. y 














ID YOU SEE the proud trade unionists marching on Labor Day? 
Were you not ashamed of yourself standing on the sidewalk watch- 
ing the other fellow do your job? So it has always been; some do the work, 
while others are the eaters of other men’s pies. We had slackers during 
the war. We have slackers in the labor movement now. Perhaps you 
excuse yourself by saying, “There was no parade in our town.” Yes, but 
you are guilty because you did not attend the meeting beforehand and 
fight for a parade. Well, of course, you had to go to the country with your 
family—and what’s the good of walking in a parade anyway? 


I’ve heard all such pitiful wails before—they are indications of negli- 
gence or laziness. What about the time when we had to work hard for 
twelve hours on the first Monday in September and got very little for it? 
No, you have no real excuse. 


Now, that it is all over for this year, let us warn you that you are liv- 
ing in a fool’s paradise if you believe that those things which were won 
by blood and sacrifice will be yours always without you religiously pro- 
tecting them. Next year be the first man up to start the ball rolling for a 
Labor Day parade. 


*_<. 


NEVER SAW a man who was a backslider in his union who was worth 

much to his employer. The man who breaks his obligation to his union 
would steal candy from his boy. He would steal his wife’s wedding ring 
and pawn it while she was giving lessons to his baby girl. He would be- 
tray his employer the first chance he had. In short, he is a big “‘no good”, 
a genuine nuisance. The unions teach, and insist, on men being better 
men because they are union men. 


TY? 


EPORTS for the first half of the present year indicate that the rail- 
roads made a profit of $500,000,000. No other period in their history 
shows such prosperity. 


Gross revenues were $3,028,560,861, nearly $123,000,000 more than 
in the same period last year. This does not include unusually large amounts 
that were ploughed back for maintenance and upkeep. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 
THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . -75 a pair 
Watch Charms __ 1.50 apiece 


7 7 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


| THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary ¢ 
_ 222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


























